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Answers of Aaron Ashley, of West Springfield. 

1. My farm consists of 316 acres, viz: woodland, 
65; unimproved, 82; improved, 114; upland mow- 
ing, 30; lowland mowing, 25. 

2. The soil is gravel, clay, loam, and peat. 

3. I plow from 5 to 8 inches deep. 

4. Deep plowing has a good effect on thin soils. 
Twenty acres of gravelly soil, which I bought about 
three years ago, and which had been run over till 
the occupant had given up improving it, 1 plowed 
from 7 to 8 inches deep in June; then in August 
I cross dragged and cross plowed, with small fur- 
rows, and sowed the first of September, with rye 
and clover. I got from it very good rye, and the 
clover took very well. 

5. Lapprove generally of deep plowing, but low, 
moist, gravelly soils, without manure, should not 
be plowed deep, nor frequently. 

6. I planted and sowed last spring, twenty acres. 
On my corn and potatoes I put from 15 to 18 loads 
of manure per acre. 

7. [apply manure in its green state and in com- 
I haul it from my stables into the yard, and 
fork. 


OSL. 
tied cattle tread it fine, with a litde belp of the 
With some of it I mix plaster, lime and ashes. 

8 I spread the manure upon the ground, and 
plow, or plow, spread and harrow it in. 

9, If the land is in a low state, 1 cart on about 
ten loads of manure to the acre, and turn it under. 
At planting time I eart on ten loads more, harrow 
it in, mark out the ground in rows 2 1-2 to3 feet 
apart, then plant crosswise, so as to tend it both 
ways. I sometimes mow the grass about the first 
of July, then turn the soil over flat, and sow buck- 
wheat—then it is ready to plant the next spring: 
then cart on 15 or 18 loads of manure, spread, and 
plow it under, and then plant. 

10. I have 30 acres of upland mowing. 
teen [ manure every spring, spread on the surface. 
I mow two crops that will average three tons to 
the acre: the remainder will average 30 cwt. per 
acre. 

11. Ihave from 45 to 50 acres of mowing and 
pasturing that I drain. I intend to clear them ev- 
ery year—generally in August: the quality of the 
hay is better, the feed sweeter, and working on the 
land is much pleasanter, by this management. I! 
irrigate some of my mowing whenever it gets to be 
too dry: the grass is much better for it. 

12. I manure both my low and upland mowing. 
Upon the low, moist land, I sled in the winter from 
my stables, what would make five cart-bodies full 
of manure to the acre, and spread it as soon as the 
snow is off—early in March, if possible. This 
land affords more clear profit than any other mow- 
ing Ihave. I manure my upland with ten loads 
per acre I put compost on my mowing, if I can 
conveniently. 

13. I mow 25 acres of lowland, yielding English 


Six- 





hay, clover and herdsgrass—very good for stock 
cattle, and will sell at from 8 to 10 dollars per ton. 
Yield, about one ton per acre. 

14. I reclaim low lands only by draining. Gen- 
erally cart the muck on to the uplind, as T have no 
swamp near my barn-yard: if I had, | would cart 
in from 50 to 100 loads annually. 

15. Planted ten acres of corn this season. For 
seven or eight years, I have adopted the following 
practice, for the purpose of improving my uplands 
by manure, &e. I take one of my upland pastures 
not too far from my barn, and as soon as the frost 


is out, turn the soil over, then cart on 15 to 18 


loads of fine manure, about the first of May, to | 


| 


the acre, spread and barrow it in, then witha 
light plow furrow it up together, and plant with 
corn about the 10th of May. My seed I wet and 
roll in plaster, as much as I can get on. 
sprinkle copperas water on my corn, to prevent its 
being pulled by crows: one pound of copperas to 
the bushel is sufficient: this I have tried for 3 years, 
with great success. Five years ago, [ made a com- 
position—half ashes, and half lime and plaster in 
equal portions, and put one handful into each hill: 
this had no better effect than rolling in plaster alone. 
this land was gravelly clay soil. My corn land av- 
erages 50 bushels to the acre. I have land on the 
river bank, from which I have raised over 200 bush- 
els of ears of corn to the acre. I hoe my corn 
three times, and put plaster on after second hoeing. 

16. Planted 2 1-2 acres of potatoes this season. 
Plowed the land over smooth about the middle of 
May; carted on 18 loads of dung to the acre; 
spread and dragged it thoroughly; marked out 
the ground in rows 2 1-2 feet apart, and planted 
crosswise, with a handful of plaster in each hill; 
then tend them both ways. I make use of a har- 
row, cultivator and plow, as I think most useful. 
I raised the Carter potato, principally, being the 
best for table use. They yielded 300 bushels per 
acre. This potato commands the highest price in 
the market. I raised 1-2an acre of the cattle or 
Merino potatoes, which yielded at the rate of 400 
bushels per acre: they are the cheapest and best 
for cattle. I plaster my potatoes after the first hoe- 
ing. 

17. Had no other roots but the native turnip— 
intended for the market and for cattle: they are 
not gathered yet. 

18. Sowed about 30 acres of rye and wheat. 
When I follow up, I generally plow in June—last 
of August I cross drag and cross plow, and about 
first of September, sow rye, one bushel per acre, 
and partially seed with clover, 3 quarts per acre, 
and in the spring, about first of April, sow 3 quarts 
more, mixing Northern and Southern together, for 
pasturing. My wheat I sowed after cutting up my 
corn and digging my potatoes, about 20th of Sep- 
tember. Sow two bushels to the acre. When 
the corn and potatoes are off, I turn the ground 
over, sow on the seed, and harrow it in. The soil 
is part gravelly and part loam. 

19. Have laid down about 6 acres to grass. I 
have one piece sowed with rye about the 20th of 
September, 12 quarts per acre, harrowed in; seed- 
ed a bushel of herdsgrass to the acre and rolled in. 


I also 


The other piece | sowed with wheat, 2 bush. per 
acre, about the same time, and sowed the herds- 
grass as above, and rolled. 

20. My manner of making manure is as follows. 
My barn-yard descends to the centre, with an out- 
let or underdrain, which passes under a shed into 
‘a large basin or hole, where the wash all stops, and 
there I deposit potato tops, turf, cider-pomace, lit- 
ter, and any thing that will make manure. I 
cart turf into my yard, and the mowmg, from boggy 
places in my pastures. I am constantly collecting 
materials through the season for the yard, hog-pen, 
and basin hole. I about 400 cartloads of 
manure, 

21. I have 10 oxen, 6 cows, 25 young cattle, 3 
| horses, 15 to 20 old sheep. I have three barns— 
one 40 by 60, and two 30 by 40 feet. My largest 
barn has a cellar under it, 15 by 24 feet, with sheds 
on every side: my sheds are built to cover the 
sattle and manure, with a hay loft over head. The 
length and width of the sheds around the big barn, 
are—one, 56 feet long, 18 wide; one, 54 long, 14 
wide ; one, 42 long, 24 wide ; one, 18 long, 21 wide. 

My granary is on one side of the yard, and is 25 
feet long and 35 wide; a lower story for grain, and 
upper for hay: the upper story projects over the 
yard for a shed. One of my other barns has two 
sheds, one 30 feet by 18, the other 30 by 12, 

My manure is partly under cover, and partly un- 
covered, 

My barns and sheds are all filled, and some hay 
stacked out; besides selling 7 loads of hay. 

22. My cows are of native breed, mixed with 
Durham and Ayrshire. 

23. I let my calves suck three months—general- 
ly put two to a cow. 

24. I do not know, with any accuracy, what 
amount of butter I made. I raise calves—make 
cheese for my family, with some over. Sell about 
10 Ibs. of butter per week, beyond what is used in 
the family. 

25. I keep from 15 to 20 old sheep: they are 
principally Merinoes. Ihave 4 or 5 of the Bake- 
well breed. I shear from each of the ewes 5 Ibs. 
of good wool ata shearing, I sheared from my 
Bakewell buck 12 1-4 lbs. at one shearing. My 
sheep have a shed to go under, with a crib made 
of boards to eat from: I feed corn to them every 
day during winter: have no difficulty with my 
sheep; raise more lambs than I have old sheep 
yearly. I generally make an enclosure for sheep 
on some poor spot, with rails, fence fashion, and 
plow a furrow alongside the fence, to keep the 
sheep away: they will keep in the furrow, instead 
of going under the fence. 

26. I generally keep four old hogs; when fatted 
they weigh from 3 to 400. I raise no pigs—buy 
shoats where I can find good ones. I think the 
breed ought to be crossed frequently. My old 
hogs are the English broadbacks; my store hogs 
are the Mecca mixed with Byfield: I believe the 
latter is best. 

27. I gave my hogs nothing of consequence last 
summer, but slops from the house and bran, and 
they kept in good order, I throw weeds, grass, 
&c. into them frequently during warm weather. 1! 


also 


made 
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fat thern on swill and corn—the swill made of | as frost should be guarded against, for light renders 
boiled apples or potatoes, with corn and rye, or | the tubers unwholesome. The stems, and in fact 
corm and buckwheat, mixed together. Until about | all the parts of the potato plant above ground, are 
four weeks before I kill them, I give them nothing | more or less poisonous, ‘Tubers are occasionally 
but drink and clear corn: in this way I think the | formed along the stem, but they are, as we all 
pork becomes harder. | know, green and bad. This is entirely owing to 
28. My hogs make 4 loads of manure each: it| their exposure to light. 
is composed of turf, weeds, bog grass, chip-dung, Having pointed out one of the sources of deteri- 
&c. | have an under-ground drain from my | oration, it may be as well to name a means of im- 
house, sink, and pump, to the hog-pen. provement. Always dry the tubers before cook- 
29, I keep one hand through the summer, say 7| ing them. Ifa potato is weighed when fresh taken 
months, at $12 per month, and one the year round, up, then laid in a dry warm place for some time, 
at $10 per month, In the spring I hire one extra | and again weighed, it will be found to have be- 
hand a mouth, to get out dung, plant, &c., at $12. | 
In the month of July, I pay $20 for one hand: in| @ portion of its water, and it will then in cooking 
the fall I hire one bund for a month more for $12,| be more floury. In Ireland, with this in view, po- 
30. I have 245 apple trees, natural fruit, and 129 tatoes, when watery, are often taken out of the 
grafted apple trees, Make some cider ; sell some ; | aves and kept in a dry place for a few weeks, and 
make vinegar for sale, and sell winter apples in| @ great improvement is the consequence. The 
market. French are aware of this fact. A writer in the 
31. Lhave 150 other fruit trees—peaches, cher- | Revue Horticole says—* In unfavorable seasons, po- 


ries, and plums, and 8 kinds of pears, 3 kinds of | tatoes are often found to be watery and without | 


come lighter, in consequence of the evaporation of 


| . . . . 

topic of conversation in the neighborhood, although 
no one thinks of going and doing likewise, promise 
as they may. BE. Exus. 


Massachusetts Horticultural Society.—This society, 
from small beginnings, has risen to strength and 
usefulness, and is beginning to be felt beyond the 
immediate neighborhood of its location. » Even 
away up east here, we have fruits and flowers, the 

/existence and culture of which may be traced to 
‘the influence which this institution has exerted. 
| We can remember when the fruit department of 
Boston Market was nothing extra, and the neigh- 
borhood of that city was far, very fur from exhibi- 
ting so much of the garden as it now does. The 
| change for the better is mainly owing to the exer- 
| tions of the members of this society. We see that 
}a large Hall is being erected in Boston for its ex- 
‘hibition and meetings. The corner stone was laid 
{not long ago with appropriate ceremonies. We 
| wish them unbounded success and prosperity. 

It is a society whose labors and exertions cannot 





grapes, and also quinces. I have, also, strawber- 
ries, raspberries, cranberries, &c. 

32. Canker-worms and borers have infested my 
trees. 1 sometimes take in the fall, a hoe and haul 
the dirt away from the roots of the trees, 
this is beneficial. My reliance is on raising young 
trees every year, especially peaches. Young peach 
trees do better than old ones, 

33. Ido not allow ardent spirits to be carried 
into the field. 


I received from my father’s estate, 30 years ago, 


$2700. I have paid for jand, $7645 
Repairs on old house cost over 1000 
Present house cost 2300 
Furniture “* over 1000 
$11,945 


I planned and superintended the erection of all 
my buildings. AARON ASHLEY. 
West Spring field, Nov. 1843. 





From the London Gardener's Chronicle. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE QUALITY OF PO- 
TATOES. 

Any improvement that can be effected in the 
quality of potatoes, is important. Some observa- 
tions on the subject, at this season of the year, may 
possibly, therefore, have a useful tendency. 

It is well known that in some soils, and in most 
reasons, the produce of potatoes is abundant, and 
their quality excellent; while in others, the quan- 
tity is not deficient, but the quality is inferior ; and 
there are situations so unfavorable, that the crep 
is always bad in every respect. Occasionally, in- 
deed, cold wet seasons deteriorate this important 
erop, even in the best soil on which the most skil- 
ful cultivation bas been bestowed. 

Supposing, however, that all has been done that 
could possibly be effected, in the way of good cul- 
tivation, yet when the crop is fit for taking up, its 
proper after-management is a most important con- 
sideration. 

People think that if they guard their crop from 


frost, they have done all that can be needed ; but \ing of a different species and particularly adapted 


| for sheep pasturage, as also for that of fatting cat- 


this is a mistake of the worst kind. By improper 
management after taking up, potatoes of the finest 
quality are easily spoiled ; and, on the contrary, by 
judicious treatment, even such us are watery may 
be much improved. 

It is of the first consequence that light, as well 


flavor, although cooked with the greatest care. In | be confined to its own members, but like the rays 
this case, the mode of effecting an amelioration is} of the sun, will shine forth and cheer and encour- 


easy: it consists in placing them near a stove Or | age others, und lead them on by progressive steps, 


I think , 


used, At the end of that time they will be found 
/mealy and of good flavor.” 





From the Boston Cultivator. 


AUTUMNAL LIMING. 

Messrs. Editors :—Nineteen years ago, Mi. Isaac 
Conard, of Lancaster Co., Pa., spread a portion of 
a field, from whence he had taken a crop of clover 
hay, with lime, early in the autumn, the remainder 
of the field being limed in the same proportion the 
next spring, when the whole was turned in for 
corn; the land having since been worked and crop- 
ped precisely in the same manner: but every year, 
including the present season of unprecedented 
drought, the superiority in the crop in the autumn- 
dressed land had been conspicuous, even from the 
distance of miles. The venerable intelligent own- 
er of the soil considers the cause for this lasting 
superiority of crop—whether of corn, outs, wheat 
or clover—may be traced to the circumstance of 
permitting the lime to lie on the surface of the 
land during the whole winter, its fructifying princi- 
ple being carried down into the earth by the rains 
and dews during that period ; assisted also by the 
pulverizing and opening influences of the frosts 
and thaws; while, on the remainder of the field, 
he believes that, in the first place, about one half 
the lime was lost by being turned down to the 

bottom of the furrow in the spring, and nearly the 
other half had been deprived of the power of ac- 
tion, by the same improper means. At all events, 
present appearances, even after a lapse of 19 years, 
are very much in favor of an autumnal dressing on 
clover lands, designed for breaking up for corn in 
the spring. 

The knowledge of this fact, induced a neighbor 
to lime his meadow in the autumn, upon which he 
carried abroad a copious dressing of rich compost 
the following spring; the effect was surprisingly 
beneficial, the natural herbage springing after, be- 








i tle, which ate indiscriminately the whole of the 
crop, leaving no tufts of long grass, as is usual in 
fields that have been grazed the whole summer. 
This was several years since, but to the present 


| day, the superiority of that meadow is the constant 


oven for about a week previously to their being | 


from indifference to attention—from attention to 
| improvement—from improvement to success, and 
even perfection.—Maine Farmer. 





Rotten Potatoes not Poisonous.—Mr A. Allard, of 
Holliston, in the Mass. Ploughman, says: “1 wish 
to say to the public through your paper, that I have 
made a fair trial of giving diseased potatoes, as they 
|are called, to beasts. 1 have given one cow and 
{one hog as many as they would eat, for one week 
past, and they appear to be in perfect health and 
thrive well. 

There have been many alarming stories flying, 
and I made the trial to satisfy myself, and am sat- 
isfied that they are not poisonous.” 





From the Mass. Ploughman. 


PREMIUM STOCK AT WORCESTER. 


Dear Sir—The following facts, which were de- 
veloped on examining the Cows presented for pre- 
miums at the late Exhibition in Worcester, on the 
10th of October, may be worthy of ‘notice, as tend- 
ing to show what class of animals was most worthy 
of being reared on our farms. 

Moses Ayer, of New Braintree, a cow 7 years 
old, 1-4 Durham, 3-4 native; gave in June 52 lbs. 
of milk per day, for 21 days, from which was mad3 
2 1-2 lbs of butter per day. This cow received 
the first premium of the Worcester County, an 1 
the first of the State Society. 

Simon Carpenter, of Charlton, a cow 5 years old, 
part Holderness: gave in June, 17 quarts of milk 
per day, from which was made 2 1-4 Ibs. of butter, 
and continued to yield 2 Jbs. of butter per day, 
through September ; fed on grass alone through 
the season. Received the first premium last year 
from the Worcester County Society, and the second 
from the State Society this year. 

Henry B. Leach, of Grafton, a cow 4 years old, 
native; from 10th to 20th of June, gave 362 1-4 Ibs. 
of milk, from which was made 20 1-2 Ibs. of but- 
ter, and in September, in 10 days, her milk yielded 
17 3-4 lbs. of butter. Received the third premium 
of the State Society. 

William Eames, of Worcester, a cow 9 years 
old, native ; from 10th to 17th of June, yilded 16 Ibs. 
11 oz. of butter. Received the fourth premium of 
the State Society. 
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Joseph P. Pond, of Salem, a cow 9 years old, 
native; has yielded 10,665 Ibs. of milk in 10 
months, equal to 14 quarts per day: milk sold, no 
butter made, To this was awarded a gratuity. 

Geo. Randall, of New Bedford, a 9 year old 
Ayrshire ; made 2 Ibs, of butter per day in June ; 
said to be fed at two-thirds the expense of cows 
of common size. ‘To this was awarded a gratuity. 

Jacob W. Watson, of Princeton, a cow 4 1-2 
years old, 1-8 Holderness, 7-8 native: with a calf 
11 months old; weighing 1050 lbs. The cow of 
fine appearance. A cow 3 years old, same breed ; 
made 10 3-4 Ibs. of butter in 10 days in June. 

Wim. Eames, of Worcester, a cow 3 years old, 
1-4 Ayrshire, 3-4 native ; yielded 11 1-4 Ibs. of but- 
ter in ten days, of superior quality. 

Abiel Jaques, of Worcester, a cow 4 years old, 
native ; yielded 6 7-8 Ibs, of butter a week, 6 mos. 
from the time of calving. 

Wm. Cushman, of , acow, Durham, 3 1-2 
years old, weighing 1385 Ibs.; yielded 26 7-8 Ibs. 
of milk a day in June, and made 10 J-8 Ibs. of but- 
ter in 7 days; pasture feed only. Purchased of 
Mr Lothrop, of South Hadley, at a cost of $200. 

Charles Allen, of Worcester, a cow 7 years old, 
a part Durham: has yielded 16 quarts of milk per 
day the past season, for exhibition only ; the hand- 
somest animal in the pens. 

Joseph Sawyer, of Bolton, a heifer Durham, 2 
years 7 mouths old, weighing 1511. Another, 1 
year and 7 months old, weighing 1125 Ibs. 

Mr Randall, of New Bedford, exhibited an Ayr- 
shire cow, called Little Dairy, 4 years old, that 
yielded 16 quarts of milk per day ; had a remarka- 
bly large bag. Another Ayrshire cow, called Med- 
al, lately imported, 5 years old, with evidence that 
1 Ib. 9 oz. of butter was made from 7 quarts of her 
milk, 

If these facts shall be considered of any value, 
they are at your service. 

J. W. PROCTOR. 

Danvers, Oct. 18, 1844. 


For the N. E. Farmer. 


PLOWS AND PLOWING. 


Mr Editor—Sir—I have noticed with some sur- , 
prise, the remarks of one of the agricultural pa- 
pers of your city, in relation to the competition at 
the plowing matches at some of our late Agricul- 
tural Shows, and the premiums offered for best 
plows, &c. ‘The remarks referred to seem to as 
sume that the structure of these implements is 
now so perfect, that there remains no room for im- | 
provement, and that farmers can jndge for them- | 
selves well enough, without any further trials of | 
the comparative merits of plows. Now, sir, I had | 
supposed there was still much room for further im- | 
provement; and that one of the best ways of| 
bringing about such improvements, was to com- | 
pare, in a fair manner, side by side, the best imple- , 
ments of different manufacturers. 

I hope, sir, those editors who argue thus, are | 
not influenced in their opinions by any collateral 
considerations that should not bias their judgment, 
or that their minds have not been warped by disap- 
pointed expectations. I consider the position of an 
editor of a public paper, one of high responsibili- 
ty ; and that he is bound to the public, whom he 
attempts to instruct, to discharge this duty with 
good fidelity, “unawed by influence, or unbribed 
by gain.” He should not permit the particular in- 
terests of particular advertising customers to con- 
trol his opinions on general subjects, but should 


rise above such influences altogether, and give such 
advice as his best judgment will approve. 

Unless our public papers are to be conducted by 
intelligent and honest editors, untrammelled by 


sideway influences, they will soon cease to be of 


any value, or to command any respect. 
Oct. 19, 1844, P. 


A QUESTION IN HORTICULTURE, 

To the Cincinnati Horticultural Society : 

GenTLemen—lI have never yet met with a per- 
son who could answer me this question: Will the 
pit of the budded peach produce the same fruit as 
the bud, or as the stock, or a mixture of the two ? 
That the pit of a seedling peach will produce its 
kind, is well known, as the Heath Cling has been 
cultivated exclusively from the pit, in Virginia and 
Kentucky, for the last 50 years. 
great interest, to those who raise peaches for their 
own use only, as it will enable them to raise their 
own trees with little expense. I have never found 
the subject referred to in any horticultural work. 
This is most singular, as the peach is constantly 
raised from the pit, without budding, and will bear 
in three years. I have never fairly tested the ques- 
tion, but my experience has led me to believe that 


the budded pit produced the same fruit as the orig- | 


inal stock, 

Many years since, I saw Mr Dennis Kelly buy- 
ing a peck of fine large clingstone peaches. He 
informed me his sole object was to plant the pits. 
A few years thereafter, he informed me that all the 
trees proved to be small free-stones. But I was 
not yet satisfied on the subject; and three years 
since, I planted 20 pits, of a fine large yellow free- 
stone, from a tree sent me from the East. One 
only grew, and it has this season borne fruit of the 
same kind. Buta single case is not a fair test— 
and this tree might have been produced from a 
chance pit in the garden, and not from the one 


| planted. 


I bring forward the subject at this time, with 
the hope that some of our horticulturists will plant 
a number of pits, of a known budded variety. I 


/should prefer planting not more than 1-8th of an 


inch under the surface. Pits planted deep, seldom 
come up. They may for a certainty be planted in 
a clump, and transplanted as soon as they are in 
leaf. I know of no experiment so ensily made, 
that would be of great public utility, and it is sin- 
gular that the question was not placed beyond 
doubt at an early period. N. Loneworrtna. 
—Cincinnati Alas. 


MAKING VINEGAR. 


This is one of the most abundant fruit years that 
we have had for a long time, and, as is often the 
case, it may be followed by an untoward season, in 
which the greater part of the fruit may be cut off. 
Making cider for drink, is happily nearly abandon- 


‘ed throughout the country, but for vinegar, we 


think that it is quite too much neglected; the con- 
sequence is, that under the name of vinegar, we 
have the vilest trash and compounds palmed upon 
the community for this highly necessary preserva- 
tive and agreeable condiment. Vinegar from well 
made, unadulterated apple cider, is not only the 


clearest and purest, in our judgment, but it is also | 


more highly prized and more surely depended up- 
on by the good housewife. Let every farmer, then, 
reserve a sufficient store of cider for it the present 
season. He should always have a two years’ stock 
on hand, and in abundant fruit seasons he ought to 


It is a subject of 


provide for three years ahead, as it is easily kepr 
and subject to considerable fluctuation in price, of 
which he will then be able to take advantage in 
selling when the market affords him a good profit. 
—Amer, Agriculturist. 


Economy.—An_ ironical correspondent of the 
Maine Farmer, says: “I like to see every good far- 
mer study economy in the management of his af- 
fairs. All his carts and riding carriages should be 

left in or near the front yard of his house. ‘They 

make capital things for the good woman to hang 
her clothes upon to dry, and save the expense of a 
clothes line. this way, 
alxo, are not liable to be broken by being piled one 
upon another in the tool-house, and are ready for 
immediate use as soon 
off from them in the spring. 

I like to see every one spend his own money a8 
he pleases—it shows his independence ; and as 
fast as he earns it, too—for that is the best evi- 
dence that he means to avoid the imputation of be- 
ing mean or miserly. As for sickness and old age, 
the benevolent institutions of the day make abun- 
dant provisions.” 


His tools taken care of in 


as the snow and ice thaws 


Guano.—One of the strongest recommendations 
‘of this manure, consists in the small compass of 
bulk and weight, which renders cheap and easy the 
transportation to any distance, of a great amount of 
fertilizing power. A_ calculation has been made 
by a careful and discreet farmer near Petersburg, 
to show that guano, at the rate of even 400 pounds 
to the acre, (a very liberal allowance,) does not 
cost, at $3 ,per hundred, more than half as much 
as the stable manure required to produce the same 
results, at only 25 cents for the two-horse wagon- 
load, when hauled from one and a half to three 
miles. —WSelected. 


Potatoes Down East.—The Eastport Sentinel, 
speaking of the disease in potatoes, says: “ We 
have heard no complaints of this nature in this 
State, but all accounts represent the crop to be first 
rate throughout. In this county, from what we 
can learn, the crop is abundant, and of excellent 
quality. Our merchants have just commenced 
shipping, and upwards of two thousand bushels 
were taken by the steamer Portland this morning.” 


{?Who’s going to bring us a nice fat turkey 
for Thanksgiving? Come, now, do “the right 
thing” for once.—Maine Cult. 

[We leave our readers to guess the motive which 
induced us to copy the above—and only make this 
comment, viz: ‘Turkeys intended for presents to 
editors, should be well falted.—N. E. Far.] 


Potatoes.— An active business is being done in 
our city, in the shipment of Potatoes, There isa 
great call for the white Blne-noses and other fancy 
potatoes, and prices range accordingly. Chenan- 
goes bring about 20 cents; White Blue-noses, 23 
cents. The steamboat took up on her last trip to 
Boston, 5000 bushels. — Bangor Whig. 


Cooking Beets.—UHaving washed them free of 
dirt, roast them in the fire as you do potatoes, 
| When the process of cooking is completed, peel 
‘and serve up in the usual manner. It is a dish fit 
| for the stomach of the most fastidious epicure. At 
‘least, so says one who has tried it.—Maine Cult. 
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EASTERN VIRGINIA—ITS ADVANTAGES TO slave system, and the only remedy that can be ~ 
AGRICULTURAL EMIGRANTS. | plied to cure it. YANKEE. 

To the Editor of the N. E. Farmer : ("We do not suppose our friend “ Buckskin” 

Sir,—Y our correspondent of Virginia, who writes | intended to be understood (though his remarks 
over the signature of “ Buckskin,” has given, in| may, possibly, admit of such construction,) that the 
your paper of the 2d inst, an interesting account) emigration into Virginia of free white laborers 
of that portion of Virginia, usually designated as | from the North, would have the effect of “ crowd- 
Eastern Virginia, or that part which is known “8 ing the slave population (of that State) farther 
the planting country. ‘To the general accuracy of South,”—but that by free labor superceding slave 
his remarks on the advantages it offers to emigrant | jabor in Virginia, the slaves would, in nearly a cor- 
farmers, I fully assent. Among the disadvantages | responding ratio, become free, by the voluntary as- 
to be encountered, he assures, and very correctly | gonj of their owners. But, admitting his meaning 


too, that slavery is the principal one to northero | have been as “ Yankee” seems to have under- 
emigrants. Tle says: stood it, and we would ask, night it not be argued 

“Such are some of the advantages of Fairfax | with reason, that any measure tending to confine the 
county ; but we must also look a little at the dis- system of slavery within narrower bounds, tends, also, 
advantages of an abode here. In the first place, | to weaken it? If, through Northern emigration, or 
to a Northern man, the system of slavery must be a| any other laudable means, slavery could be extir- 
great drawback, This is, undoubtedly, a great evil pated from Virginia, would not the act be a just 
to any farming country ; but we must consider that | cause of gratulation, as removing one of the props of 
in the proportion that the white population increases, | the system, and curtailing the field for its operation ? 


in the same proportion does the slave population | But these remarks are altogether gratuitous, and 


decrease. ‘This proposition has been triumphantly 
proved by the history of Fairfax county. ‘The 
number of slaves is much smaller now than it was 
ten, or even five years ago, as reference to any sta- 
tistical tables will show. In nearly the whole of 
Virginia there is, too, a growing desire to be rid of 
the slaves. This can never be accomplished till 
we have free white laborers to till our soil; and 
where shall these be found, save through the chan- 
nels of emigration? The Northern farmer, then, 
who sells his land at the North and emigrates to a 
slave State, becomes, virtually, a practical philanthro- 
pist, and does his share in freeing his country from 
the incubus which has for so long a time darkened 
her prospects and retarded her prosperity. Slavery 
cannot much longer exist in this State: the evil 
will cure itself; and hence it becomes every well- 
wisher of his country to use every proper means to 
assist us.” 

I have some doubts about the correctness of this 
paragraph, and cannot admit the conclusions he 
deduces from the premises. Let me ask your Vir- 
ginia correspondent what is to become of the half 
million of slave laborers who now do the agricultu- 
ral work of Virginia, when their places are sup- 
plied by free white laborers and farmers? And 
how is the country to be rid of slavery, supposing 
the slaves of Virginia to be displaced by free white 
laborers, and sent—as in that case they probably 
must be—to the more Southern States and Terri- 
tories, or to Texas, when that fertile country shall 
be annexed to the U. States? In short, will the 
emigration of free white laborers to Virginia, do 
any thing more than crowd the present slave pop- 
ulation farther South? Will it rid the country of 
a single slave, or affect, in the least, the slave sys- 
tem? ‘To these questions I invite the attention of 
your Virginia correspondent. 

With slavery out of the way, I admit, notwith- 
standing the present exhausted state of the soil, for 
the most part, of Eastern Virginia, that it would 
then be the most desirable part of our country for 
New England farmers to settle. They would soon 
make it a garden; but while slavery continues, no 
natural and local advantages can compensate for the 
inevitable, the absolutely necessary evils which are 
sure to flow from its presence. This, if not uni- 
versally admitted, might easily be demonstrated, 
were it not sure to be met by the senseless clamor 
and cant that raves about fanaticism and abolition, 
when any attempt is made to show the folly of the 


| we leave it to our Virginia correspondent to “ de- 
fine his position” and defend himself. 

We may be permitted to say, in this connexion, 
that we deplore as much as any one can, the exis- 
| tence of slavery in our country, and that we yield 
to no one in the desire to see it banished from the 
land. We know not to what “ Yankee” alludes as 

being “the only remedy that can eure it,” but we 
| are quite certain this remedy does not lie in foment- 
ing enmity in the slaves towards their masters, nor 
in violations of existing laws at the South. We 
| think public opinion the surest remedy for the evil : 
van enlightened public sentiment will not long tole- 
|rate that which it regards as “an evil,” when it 
has the power to crush it, 








OLD VIRGINIA. 


A correspondent of the National Intelligencer, 
writing from Wilton, near Richmond, Va., says: 

“Thus much have I written with an eye to 
tempt to Virginia Northern farmers. I have a 
great desire to capture this good old Commonwealth 
for the Yankee stock of States. Land is cheap— 
from three to ten dollars an acre: not the land on 
the banks of the river, cleared and cultivated, but 
land where marl lies—marl worth more to the 
land than a gold mine. The people are a good 
people. Schools will come with a population. It 
often seems to me that as yet there are no people 
here, and I wish, therefore, to see them come. I 
have to take up a spy-glass to see the houses of 
my neighbors, they are so far off, and yet so near 
am I to a capital city of about 24,000 inhabitants, 
(Richmond,) that I can see its spires and steeples, 
and almost hear the hum of its laborers. Back of 
me, and below me, off of the river, as far as I have 
explored, I cannot find much else but woods, woods, 
woods, I ride for miles and miles in the forests, 
looking for people. And yet this is the first set- 
tled and oldest part of Virginia! The people have 
gone off; they have settled in other States—and 
now, as if there were too many people left, a bribe 
is held out to the rest to go to Texas! Well, if 
they will go, I say to Northern farmers, come here 
and settle. Such land as you can sell in New 
York and Pennsylvania for fifty and seventyfive 
dollars an acre, you can buy here at from three to 
ten dollars. 


It isa shame, I say, that this fine country, so 
blessed in climate, and so little needing only the 











R, 


fertilizing hand of man, should be without people. 
Where are they? Gone to the South and West, 
and the trumpet now blowing for the residue to go 
to Texas! Virginia has here depopulated herself 
to make homes elsewhere. ‘The cry now of one 
set of her politicians is, manufactures, that would 
keep the people here, are nothing ; Texas is every- 
thing. Were la Virginian, I should esteem one 
good white man, on James river, worth more than 
all of Texas, from the Sabine to the Rio de] Norte. 
Why, here is ‘Texas all about us—land as cheap as 
in the distant Texas, and as good.” 


(The New England farmer who is any thing 
like comfortably setded, and is blessed with chil- 
dren, will hardly be tempted to leave his home, 
and its dear associations, and take up his abode 
in a more fertile, but sparsely populated and strange 
land. With all the disadvantages of a rough and 
sterile soil and a climate subject to the extremes 
of heat and cold, he will consider these but as dust 
in the balance, when in the opposiie scale are 
placed the New England comforts and the New 
England privileges which are unknown, almost, at 
the “sunny South.” Among these privileges, that 
of educating his children is one of the greatest—for 
what advantages of soil or climate, what means of 
thrift, or what measure of prosperity, can compen- 
sate for their ignorance? New England proffers 
all her children the advantages of education, and 
dispenses them as freely as bounteous Heaven doth 
its sunshine and its showers. Her school-houses 
are her crowning glory. 

But there are others, differently cireumstanced, 
young men, with small capitals and of enterpris- 
ing spirit, who may better their condition by emi- 
gration to sections of the country like Eastern Vir- 
ginia, Where the land is very cheap, the means 
abundant to render it very fertile, and markets not 
far remote. Such, mainly, are they who will be 
tempted to leave their New England homes for re- 
gions more favorable for fortune-making, and such, 
mainly, are the ones whom we would advise to 
emigrate. But all, old and young, who may be 
tempted to this step, should ponder well the advan- 
tages they will gain, and the privileges they will 
lose, by the change, and bear in mind the truthful 
proverb, that, “ Striving to better, oft we mar what’s 
well."—N. E. Far. 





A Home Market for the Farmers.— According to 
the census of 1840, there were 791,545 employed 
in manufactures, and mechanical arts in the United 
States. Allowing three children, or other persons, 
to be, on an average, dependent on each workman, 
and the total number of mechanical customers of 
the farmers in the country is 3,166,180. Allowing 
each person to consume in food and clothing drawn 
from the soil, either directly or indirectly, only 
12 1-2 cents worth a day, and the total consump- 
tion amounts to $144,456,062 a year. 

If a great portion of these should be forced to 
become producers of agricultural products, instead 
of consumers, where would the farmers look for a 
substitute for the market thus lost >— Exchange pap. 





The Potato Crop.—So far as our information ex- 
tends, the potato crop in this region, although con- 
siderably affected by the prevalent disease, is not 
more than one-third destroyed. The facts have 


been greatly exaggerated, and instead of having to 
pay a dollar a bushel for potatoes, and “none at 
that,” as has been apprehended, there is a prospect 
of an adequate supply, though at prices higher than 
in many former years.—Springfield Gaz. 
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THE ROT IN POTATOES. 
{We had marked for transfer to our columns, an 
extended account, given in the London Gardeners’ 


Chronicle, of the late discussion at Glasgow, re- 


specting the causes of failures in the potato crop, 
which jatter (as our readers may already know,) 


has been for several years similarly aftected in | 
Great Britain as it has for the two last years in por- | 


tions of this country. In preference to publishing 
the lengthy account above referred to, we copy the 
following synopsis of it, from the Dublin Farmers’ 
Gazette, which gives the sum and substance of the 
discussion :] 

Potate Failures—In last week’s paper we had 
the pleasure to copy from a Scottish contemporary, 
a report of the highly interesting discussion which 
took place at ene of the foreioon meetings of the 
Scottish Agricultural Chemistry 
Glasgow, on the subject of potato failures. This 
meeting had been announced for some time, some 
very eminent agriculturists attended it, and nothing 
can better show the exceeding difficulty of the 
question mooted, viz: “ What is the cause of the 
potato failures, and is there a remedy for them ?”— 
than the discrepancy of opinion advanced on the 
occasion. 

The general opinion of scientific agriculturists 
appears to be, that there is a liability inherent in 
every plant which has for a long period been culti- 
vated in the same soil, to become deteriorated : 


hence the universal belief in the advantage of 


changing the seed; and that, in the case of the po- 
tato, the most likely means of avoiding failure 
would be to procure a new generation of plants 
from seed (not tubers) of a healthy crop. But in 
the discussion to which we are referring, Mr Gird- 
wood’s experience gave the death-blew to this 
cherished opinion ; the seedlings were found to be 
as liable to decay as any others. 

Plant your potatoes whole, and use only such 
seed as have the eyes plump, protect from frost, 
and—says theory—you will have no failures. Not 
so fast, says Mr Burnet, of Gadgirth; I bave done 
all this, and still have experienced failures, 

Mr Alexander, of Southbar, had never witnessed 
a failure in early planted potatoes. How many, 
within a few miles of Dublin, would give a great 
deal to be able to say the same, truly! Why, early 
planted potatoes, with us, are the most liable to 
failure ; and as to this gentleman’s other statement, 
that the failure of potatoes is traceable to some ill 
treatment, especially by stowing them in large 
masses, did it not occur to him that, up to 1832, no 
JSailures were caused by such treatment ? 

Mr Allison, of Mears, stated that potatoes taken 
for seed from those which, for two seasons, had not 
been cut, would not fail. It is, we fear, mere as- 
sertion. Whole potatoes, although not so liable to 
failure, we believe, as cut ones, still, it is notorious, 
do fail. 

Mr Anderson, from the north of Ireland, as ap- 
pears from his statement, has been most successful 
in his efforts to avoid failures; and the means he 
adopts, viz: liming the ground, planting only in 
drained land, pulverizing the soil well, and not 
leaving either the manure or seed exposed to the 
effect of the sun and wind, are based on sound 
practical knowledge. His experience, however, 
that potatoes which have been prevented from 
blossoming, are not less liable to fail, does not ac- 
cord with that of others. 

The successful practice of Mr Reid, as mention- 
ed at the meeting by Sir Robert Bateson, of digging 
potatoes intended for seed before they are quite 


Association, in | 


~ 
ripe, and leaving them on the ground to be dried | 


in the sun, although Professor Johnston declared 
that he had never heard of it, is known and prac- 
ticed successfully by almost every gardener with 
his Ash-leaved Kidneys, intended for forcing. And 
as to Mr Fleming’s experience, that the Cup pota- 
to doves not fail, we can only say, that such is not 
the experience of the farmers of this country. 
This discussion was, in fact, an epitome of the 
' innumerable essays which for the last twelve years 
| have appeared on the subject of the potato failure ; 
‘and which may be resolved into this, that we are 
| utterly ignorant of the cause of the failures, and that 
| our only chance of avoiding them is to use moun- 
| tain-grown—which often means unripened—seed, 
which has been preserved from heating in narrow 
| pits—to plant in a dry, deep soil, using moist ma- 
| nure, and not permitting the seed to lie exposed, 
even for a few minutes, to the parching influences 
of sun, or harsh wind.—Dublin Far. Gaz. 


From the Maine Farmer. 


ROTATION OF CROPS. 

Mr. Hotmes :—Agricultural writers have often 
touched upon the subject of the importance of a | 
proper rotation of crops. However much attention | 
may be paid in the making of manure, if the farm- 
er be inattentive to the subject of a judicious rota- 
tion of crops, his affairs will not roll on very pros- 
perously. 

Different systems of rotation have been recom- 
mended by different writers. What is the best 
system of rotation ? is a question which perhaps | 
yet remains to de decided. It would seem to be 
desirable to adopt a system which will yield the 
largest possible amount of clear profits, always ta- 
king into the account the amount of fertility added 
to or subtracted from the soil. The farmer who 
may this year raise an erkausting crop upon one of 
his fields, which may sell for a high price or which 
may bring hima large amount in dollars, ought | 
not to come to a conclusion as to what bis real pro- 
fits are, till he can ascertain what amount of fer- 
tility has been taken from his soil. 

But, indeed, great differences of opinions exist | 
among farmers in reference to crops. Some think 
that potatoes are a very exhauting crop: others 
jentertain an entirely. different opinion. Some 
|think that Indian corn ‘is an extremely exhausting 
|erop; others think that corn is far Jess exhausting 
than potatoes. Now, in fact, although opinions 
may differ, still the truth must lie somewhere. We 
are very liable to attribute effects to many causes. 
Farmers generally apply mere manure to the corn 
than the potatoe crop. This may have led many 
; to conclude that corn is the least exhausting crop 
| of the two; the effects of the manure being strong- 
ly felt for a number of years. 

But this is a subject, Mr. Editor, which I think 
| may yet require much discussion and much think- 
ing. What is the best system of rotation ? In order 
}to answer this question, we must have particular 
| regard to the climate, the nature of the soil,and the 
| wants of the farmer. No wise farmer will rely 
| wholly on a single kind of crop. No crop grown 

by the farmer is positively certain of yielding a fair 
‘return every year ; and we believe that the oftener 
the crop is changed the better for the soil. Land 
‘that is kept in tillage for a great number of years 
| in succession, will not yield so good crops as wien 
| put occasionally to grass crops, and the soil will 
| become often overrnn with thistles and other bad 
| weeds. 




















We think that land should not generally be kept 
in tillage more than three years at a time, and 
land that may be easily ploughed we think should 
not be kept in grass more than three years at a 
time. Particular cases indeed may be pointed out 
where good crops have been raised for quite a 
number of years without changing a crop ; but 
such cases are very rare, and, in fact, we think 
that to confine the soil to a single kind of crop is a 
practice at war with nature herself. 

I must now, Mr. Editor, acknowledge one error, 
Something more than a year ago, I wrote a short 
communication for your paper, in which I recom- 
mended the growing of Indian corn quite a num- 
ber of years in succession upon the same piece of 
land, and I stated my determination to continue a 
certain field in corn on which I have grown the 
same fora number of years past. ‘The present 
year [ have enlarged the said field, have put corn 
upon land where last year I raised other crops, 
and I find the difference to be about two for one, 
I find that where corn has been grown a number 
of years successively upon the same field that the 
ears grow smaller and smaller. I have changed 
my determination and I shall next put this field 
to wheat and grass seed. 

In conclusion I will say that I have touched up- 
on a subject of immense importance. Who will 
investigate and point out the best system or rota- 
tion in crops? Perhaps the task is too mighty for 
a single mind to accomplish, We should then 
have a State Agricultural Society. But Dema- 
gogues will undoubtedly stand in the way of such 
a measure, ‘Then shall we ask the question— 
when will the people open their eyes ? 

J. E. Rowre. 

Rumford, Oct. 1844. 





Potatoes in Manufactures—Few persons are 


| probably aware of the quantity of potatoes used in 


our own country and elsewhere, in the manufac- 
ture of starch, arrow-root, tapioca, &c. The starch 
manufactory in Mercer, Maine, is said to have man- 
ufactured last year, one hundred and forty thousand 
pounds, of an excellent quality, grinding about six- 
teen thousand bushels of potatoes. The account 
from which this is taken, says, further: “ We learn 
that they have made arrangements to grind twenty- 
four thousand bushels of potatoes the coming win- 
ter, which will produce more than two hundred 
and forty thousand pounds of starch. ‘They sell it 
in Boston for about four dollars per hundred. The 
New England dealers prefer it to Poland starch.” 
Another manufactory at Hampden, Me., consumes 
2500 bushels of potatoes per day. In a single dis- 
trict in Bavaria, four hundred thousand pounds of 
sago and starch are manufactured yearly. One 
hundred pounds of good potatoes are said to give 
twelve pounds of starch,—Selectled. 


Mulberry Paper.—We have received from Dr. D. 
Stebbins, three samples of writing paper, manufac- 
tured from the bark of the mulberry tree. The 
first experiment produced a very dark-colored, but 
smooth paper; the last is very white, glossy and 
stout, but not quite free from spots. He hopes 
that at the fourth trial, which is about to be made, 
will be produced a sample of writing paper equal 
to any in use.—.Northamplon Cour. 





Thanksgiving in Massachusetts, November 28th ; 
in New Hampshire, Nov. 14th ; in Connecticut, 
Nov. 28th; in Maine, Dec. 5th. 
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To our fathers we are indebted for the magnifi- 
Edited by Joseph Breck. 
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can only be cancelled by a dererminstion on our part to 
plant for those who may come after us; and to do this, 


TRANSPLANTING TREES. 


The season for fall planting has now arrived, and we 


— } 


recommend to our friends, who design to set out trees, 
to be about it—the sooner the better. Some are op- 
posed to doing this work in autumn, bat we believe it is 
equally safe to plantin the fall as in the spring, and to 
establish us in this belief, we have the experience of the 


the look out to see where a tree may be located, without 
injury to the crops, and where it will beautify the place, 
or in process of time, yield a profitable crop. 





and I found that they weighed alike 65 Ibs. 


we should never be weary of the work, but year after | for the starch, and for the fibrous matter, or grounds, af- 
year, in the fall and in the spring, we should be upon | ter the starch was obtained—and here | found the result 





jee, in increasing the number of fruit, ornamental the &th vol. of the Farmer, in a communication from a 
, and shade trees in the garden, orchard, and public roads, | correspondent at Weston, signed **3.M. G.”’: 


** Although there is little or no difference in the rela- 


' ° . . . . 7 

cent trees that adorn many of our srteets and squares, | tive weight of the various sorts of potatoes, yet the quan- 
| and for humerous venerable apple and pear trees that | tity of nutritive matter which they contain, differs es- 
|are found in our orchards: we owe them a debt which | sentially. I tried, lately, of Long Red, of Blue, and of 


Yellow potatoes, one bushel of each, uniformly filled, 


I tried next 


different. I weighed four pounds of each of those three 


sorts, and ubiained from the four pounds of Long Reds 


9 1-2 ounces of dried starch—from the four pounds of 


last twentyfive years, having for the greater part of that 





It appears that the planting of trees is fashionable in Blues 8 ounces, and the same from the Yellows. The 


time been extensively engaged in transplanting at both England, at the parting of individuals, to commemorate | grounds, or fibrous matter, after being thorwnghly dried, 


seasons, 


a visit or interview, and this was a very pleasant inci- weighed 4 ounces alike from the three sorts. ‘This re- 


It ie, perhaps, not 0 safe to put out trees at this e¢e- dent in the recent visit of Queen Victoria to Scotland. | sult realized the opinion which I had entertained, of the 
’ 5, € « ‘ - e . . es 
son on very wet soils—but such locations are not to be On the estate where the royal family spent a few days, | superiority of the Long Reds, as containing a greater 


recommended for an orchard at any time. 


is a cold, wet subsoil. 


No kind of | before parting with their host, a tree was planted by the 
fruit trees should be planted in a situation where there | Queen and Prince Albert, and even the young Princess 
Where the ground is naturally |“ , ; 
dry or well drained, we say now is the time for planting. tiny hands and delicate arms were not sufficient to wield 
If the business is deferred this fall, perhaps the press of the spade, they were guided in the work by one of the 
spring work will prevent it being done at that time, and gentlemen present, 


proportion of nutritive substance, and being, on that ac- 
count, more profitable to raise, whether for food of man 
Royal followed the example of her parents, and as her | or beast. Being more substantial, also, they keep better 
than any other sort: I have had them firm and hard the 
beginning of October. They have another quality to 
This was a noble example of the | recommend them—which is, that they will bear bad cook- 





for this reason, if no other, if the ground is well pre- Queen to her subjects, and we could wish she may nev. | ing better than other sort.” 
son, , 


pared, we think best to plant in the fall.. 
should be done when the soil is so dry that it will work 


i 
The business | &F 8et 4 more pernicious one for them to follow. We! 


So much to the credit of the Long Reds—and we be- 
should not like to follow the example of royalty gene- | licve that, notwithstanding the high pretensions boasted 


: rally, but in this instance we think it would be safe, and | ic ithi 
well, and pulverize fine ; and on no account at any sea- y» ; ; | By Mee countives erate whieh twos appeered within the 


son of the year when the ground is wet and heavy. The 
week ending on Saturday last, was as fine for tians- 
planting as could be desired. It is highly important to 
have the soil deeply pulverized and enriched. If the 
planting is on a small scale, the ground should be 
trenched, but if on a large scale, it should by all means 
be subsoiled. It is useless to set out choice fruit trees 
in a poor soil—be liberal in the use of manure, but do 
not let it come in contact with the roots. 

The trees should not be planted deeper than they 
originally stood in the nursery, nor should they be 
staked. It was our former practice to put down a stake 
in each hole, before the tree was planted, and place the 
body of the tree near it, and afterwards fasten it to the 
stake; but we found this to be a bad practice, as the 
action of the wind upon the tree would, in spite of ev- 
ery precaution of tying round matting, &c., cause a 
constant rubbing against the stake, so as oftentimes to 
greatly injure the tree. Since we have abandoned the 
practice, we find the tree stands equally secure, if well 
planted. When the tree is large, it is a good practice 
to make use of hooked pegs, to fasten down the roots 
on each side of the tree, which will be an effectual 
mode of keeping the tree steady. It may be unneces- 
sary, perhaps, to caution those who set out trees, to see 
that they are secured by good fences. We have seen 


many a fine tree destroyed by cattle, for want of a little | de 


precaution. 


In the vicinity of our city, and many other sections of 
our Commonwealth, there is an increasing taste for fruit 
and ornamental trees, and there appears to be a lauda- | more extensively next year. 


ble desire among a great majority of our landholders, to | the Long Reds are another point of superiority which | 
beautify and enrich their habitations with trees that are 


pleasant to the eye, as well as those which produce the | Jent for table use when other sorts have become so poor | 


delicious fruits of our climate. 


the idea strikes us very pleasantly. A tree planted on/| last twenty years, the Long Reds—as the turf-sportsmen 
the occasion of a family or any other meeting of friends, say of their racers—have the best * botiom, ’ and, in the 
would be cherished with peculiar care, and serve as a} jong run, are not to be excelled by any of the more fa- 
memorial of the event, and it would, no doubt, produce | vored “* fancy” varieties. 

a happy effect upon families and friends, were the prac- | 
tice generally adopted. 


We are not ignorant of the fact that the Long Reds, 
| are, in common with other sorts, liable to deterivration, 
JOE CW en ce a Nie | in time; and, in the opinion of some, they have already 
THE LONG RED OR LA si ara POTATO. | become less productive than formerly. Mr Knight, the 
distinguished horticulturist and writer, maintained the 
The merits of this variety of the potato, are worthy of | certainty of the arrival at maturity, and consequent de- 
being celebrated in * heroic verse.” But, unfortunate-| generation, of all plants—the potato among the rest— 
ly, we are not favored by the muses, and must therefore | and the necessity of occasivnally renewing them from 
speak its praises in sober prose. While other varieties | i,¢ seeds, which is the process Nature Gerself employs 
which enjoyed for awhile a high repute, have been ¢,, preventing the degeneracy or extinction of plants. 
doomed to a short-lived fame, and have survived their ———_——_--— 
glory, the Long Reds have steadily sustained their char- MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
acter, and been changeless found amid the changeful. | EXHIBITION OF FLOWERs. 
They have earned their laurels well, and bid fair to) Saturday, Oct. 26, 1844. 


wear them long. In addition to their other merits, it | The show of Dahlias was very fine today—but our 
seems that they are not so liable as other varieties to be | city friends completely monopolized the whole business. 


attacked by the “ rot,” which has this season so disas- | The shelter and warinth of the city protected them from 


.~ (the ravages of frost, which, a number of weeks since, 
trously affected the potatocrop. By accounts from diffe- | destroyed the Dahlias in the country, and the fine weath- 


rent quarters where the ret has appeared, we learn that | er of the last week, has been very favorable in produc- 
the Long Reds have in nearly every case, been exempt | ing eK oy with very delicate and fine colors 

7 gue | .W. ibited 2 or ¢ § i 
from attack by the disease, even when other varieties | HH. W. Dutton exhibited Zor 300 bloums, including 


: ied a large number arranged ina basket. 
contiguous to them were badly affected. This alone | From Josiah Stickney, a great variety of Dallias, 


should commend them to the favor of farmers in prece- | many of them very beautiful and perfect. 
nee to other kinds, for next year's planting—for we | From R. . MCupeland, fine Dablias. 


: Mya Petcare 
may presume that the strange and unaccountable dis-| fom Edward Allen, jr., 12 varieties of Chrysanthe- 
ease which hus destroyed the potato crop to so great an From Parker Barnes, Cactus, Roses, Scarlet Gerani- 
extent the last and present season, will prevail ets ae eee a icin ee Qian Oni 

: : ouquets from Wm. Kenrick, and frorn Nahant. 
brig tidied e agent 4, From C. Bullard, Dablias—Hero of Stonehenge. 

For the Committee, 

JOSEPH BRECK, Chm'n. 

(See notice of Chrysanthemum exhibition, on 





they possess over other varieties—being usually excel- | 


We wish it could be | by age,as to be unfit, almost, for hogs, and at which any | next page. 
said with truth that this taste generally pervaded the respectable grunter of refined taste, would turn up hia 














Apples —We acknowledge ihe receipt of a box of ap- 


country, and that all who are in possession of land, of | nose in disdain. In productiveness, also, the Long Reds ples from Mr George Wise, of Kennebunk, for which 


whatever profession, would give a little more attention | will suffer little by comparison with the most prolific of | he wishes a name. 


to setting out fruit and ornamental trees. We have no 
ticed in many places in our travels during the last sum 


mer, a great scarcity of choice fruit trees. 


We inform him that they are the 

-| more modern and highiy extolled varieties,—and as to Pumpkin Sweeting—a very excellent fruit. 

-| their real intrinsic worth—their nutritive properties—we "In reply to the inquiry of “Q.” as to when the 2d 
| think them fully equal to any others, if not a little supe- part of Mr Colman’s Tour will appear, we answer—next 








We consider it a duty, we could almost say a religious rior. Touching this latter quality of the Long Reds, week. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FE.xuisiTion OF CurysaNTHemMuMs.—Growers of Chrys- 
anthemums are hereby notified that the exhibition of this 
Flower for the Society’s Premium, will take place on 
SATURDAY next, sastead of Nov. 16, as adver’ised in the 
schedule published by the society. Flowers to be 
stands by 10 o’clock it is understood that Cut Flowers 


are to be exhibited. 
JOSEPH BRECK, 
Chairman of the Flower Com. 








THERMOMETRICAL, 


Reportedforthe New England Parmer. 


Range of the Mhet mometerat the Gardenof the proprietors | 


of th New England Farmer, Brighton, Mase in a shaded 
Nort ierly exposure, to the week ending Oct, 20. 








Oct. 1844. |7A.M.]12,M.{5,?.M. | Wind. 
Monday, wi @ ie tf @ §. 
Tuesday, 22 42 54 so | & 
Wednesday, 23 | 35 | 54 | 47 | E 
Thursday, 24 35 55 47 | &E. 
Friday, 25 | 46 | 60 | 57 | &E. 
Saturday, 25| 50 Lo ye ae,» 
Sunday, 27| 6&2 | 52 | ie oe 





BRIGHTON MARKET —Mospar, Oct. 27, 
teported forthe N. E. Farmer, 

At market 2300 Beef Cattle, 550 Stores, 3500 Sheep 
and 2000 Swine. Several hundred Beef Cattle and 
nearly half the Swine unsold, including all tho Distille- 
ry Hogs. 

Ikices — Beef Cattle —Extra, $4,50 ag4,75. 
quality, $4a 4,25. Second quality, $3,75. 
ity, $2,75 a 3.50. 

Barrelling Cattle.—Not a sufficient number sold to 
establish prices. 

Stores.—'T'wo year old, $10 to 13. Three years old, 
from $15 to 19. 

Sheep.—F rom $1,17 to 2,17. 

Swine.—Lots to peddle, 3a 3 3-8 for Sows,and 4a 
4 3-8 for Barrows. 
tail from 3 1-2 to 5 

A yoke or two of premium Cattle, from York, sold for 
more than our highest quotations. 


First 
Third qual- 








WILOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. Herds Grass, $1 37 a1 50 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. Clover—Northern, 9 to 11c.—Southern, 7 
a9c. Flax Seed. 81 50 per bushel. Lucerne, 33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $2 25 a 2 37 per bushel. 


GRAIN. The market in the early part of the week was , 


exceedingly depressed. The sales of the week amount to 
25,000 bushels yellow Corn, 13,000 do. white, and about 
14 000 do. Oats. 

Corn—Northern, new, bushel! 00 06—Southern, round 
yellow, 00 a W0—Southern flat yellow, 54 a 55—do. do 
white 47 a 48—~do New Orleans, 0¢ a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 06 a 00—do. Southern, 65 a 70 —Oats, 
Southern, 00 a 32 — Northern do. vv to 00—Beans, per 
bushel 1 50 a2 00.—Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
20a 21. 


FLOUR. The transactions in Western Flour, for the 
week past, have been almost entirely confined to the retail 
trade, for which there has been an active demand. 


Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, $00 00 a 4 62 
—do. wharf, 80 00a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philalelphia do. 4 mos. $450 a 462 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new 34 50a 4 62—Alexandria, wharf, old do. 450 
—Georgetown, new, $462 a 0 00—Extra do. 4 75—Rich- 
mond Canal, $0 00a 4 62—do. City, $550 a « 00—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 00 a 5 25 —do. Country 84 62 a 0 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 80 00 a 5 00— do fancy hrands $5 12 
a 5 25—Ohio, via Canal, 84 87 a 5 09—do do New Orleans, 
cash 30 0) a0 00. Rye, $0 00 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
$2 (2a275. 


PROVISIONS. The transactions of the week have not 
been of any great importance. There is but little doing in 
Lard, aud prices are somewhat lower. 

Beef—Mess 4 mo. new bbl. $6 00 a6 50—Navy—$0 00a 
0 00.—No. 1, $5 00.25 50—do Prime $3 50 a 3 75—Pork— 
Extra clear 4 mo. bb]. $00 00 a 00 00—do Clear 810 00 a 1050 
do. Mess, $9 00 a 9 50—do Prime $7 00 a7 50—do Mess 
from other States — a — —do Prime do do 80 0000 00 
do. Cargo do. 060a000 —Clear do do $00 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, 00 a 00—do store, uninspected, 10 a 12—do 
dairy, 20 cts. a 22—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 0 —do 
South and Western, 53 a 6}— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Clieese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
3 a 44 —de new milk, 4 a 54. 


WOOL. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 


In the | 


Old hogs, half barrows, 3 3-4. At re- | 


val. Allwhereot the va!ue exceeds 7 cts. per pound, 40 per 
ct. ad. val. and 3 cts per pound. 

But little doing in the article, and prices are mere nomi- 
nal, 

Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, !b. 50 a 55 ¢.--Amer- 
wan full blood 1o 423 a 47--Do 3-4 do 40 a 12—Do. 1-2 do 
| 37 a 40 -1-4 and common do 32 a 35 — Smyrna Sheep, 
| washed, 20 a 25-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 17 -- Bengasi do 
| 6 al3--Saxony, clean, 00—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
| do. do. picked, 10a 15—Snuperfine Northern pulled lamb 42 
, 8 45—-No. 1 do. do. do. 37 a 40—No. 2 do do do 25 a 33— 
| No. 3 do do do 18 a 20. 
| HOPS. Duty 20 per cent. 

In the early part of the week there was an increased de- 
mand for the article, but towards the close price: experien- 
ced a slight reduction 


ist sort Mass. 1843, Ib. 10a 12 ; 2ddoodaod. 


-| HAY, 12 to 15 per ton— Eastern Screwed 68 00 to 10 00. 


EGGS. 12. 





| $e 
CAMBUIDGEPORT NURSERY. 
COLUMBIA STREET. 

SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Cambridge- 
ort, Mass., has for sale a choice assortment of 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROOTS AND 
VINES. Among them are the best varieties of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, 
| Grapevines, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Currants, Gooseberries, 
| Raspberries, Pear Stocks, Apple Stocks, Plum do., Cherry, 
}do., &c. Also, 500 Pears and Plums of extraordinary size, 
| many of them have borne fruit. 
| Trees of an extraordinary size always on hand, and will 
| be delivered to any part of the city FREE OF EXPENSE. 
| Orders left at the Nursery, will be promptly attended to, 
and carefully packed to go with safety to any part of the 
country. 
| Oct. 22, 1844. 








PRINCE’S LIANASAN BOTANIC GARDEN AND 
NURSERIES. 


FLUSHING, L. L, NEAR NEW YORK. 


WILLIAM R. PRINCE & CO’S. New 
| Descriptive Catalogues of Fruir and Orna- 
MENTAL Trees and PLANTs (34t. edition) with 
prices much below those usually charged, and 
comprising additions of above 560 select varie- 
ties of Fruits, and 1200 varieties of Ornamental Trees, 
| Shrubs, and Roses, the most of which are not to be found 
| elsewhere, will be sent to every post paid applicant. The 
cost of the present edition, is above $70, and it is the most 
complete ever published, and the expenditures in extending 
this establishment during the last 12 months have exceeded 
$10,000. 
| Also, Prince’s Treatise on Fruits 82,00 and on the Vine, 
| 81,50, and on Roses, 60 cents. Orvers will be executed in 
a superior manner, and forwarded as ordered. 
WM. R. PR.NCE & CO. 
Flushing, October, 1844. 








NONANTUM HILL, 
Nurseries of William Kenrick, Newton, near 
Boston. 


| Faure AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, Sarvusgs, Roses, 
Green House Puiants, &c. 
Of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- 


Grapevines; Gooseberries ; Franconia and other 
Raspberries ; Currants: Strawberries, &c &c. 
ORNAMENTAL TREES of the most beau- 
tiful hardy kinds, including Limes or L.indens; Sycamores ; 
Tyrol or Scotch Larch ; silver leaved Abele ; Horse Ches- 
jnuts; Elms; Weeping Willows; Magnolias or Umbrella 
| Tree: Tulip Tree; Laburnum; Mountain Ash; Purple 
Beech and Evergreen Trees, &c. ; Shrubs; Everhlooming 
Roses ; Ponies ; Dahlias,&c. Also, Cactuses: Verben- 
{nas ; Stocks, and other most showy Green House Plants. 
| 1000 Grapevines of black Hamburg, and others in pots, 
from single eyes. 








tis to all who may apply, early in October, afier the first 
| hard frost, being the best season for transplanting. 

Written orders addressed by mail to the subscriber will 
he promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well 


and delivered at the depot, or shipped in Boston without 
charge for transportation to the city ; or orders left with any 
of the agents will be duly received and executed. 
WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1844. 


HOES. 
The best kind in the Market. For sale b 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 








trine Trees-—a great variety of all superior kinds ; | 


The new descriptive Catalogue for 1844, will be sent gra- | 


packed in matts and moss when ordered for distant places, | 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO have for sale a 
large as-ortment of choice Fruic and Ornamen- 
tal Trees, which they offer to the public at rea- 
sonable rates; as they are agents for many of 
the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity of 
the city, they can execute any order that they muy be fa- 
vored with. The present time is a suitable season for trans- 
planting trees and shrubbery. From their own nurseries 
they can furnish the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 
Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur- 

rant, &c. Also, Ornamental Plants of every description. 
Boston, Oct. 8, 1844. 


STRAWBERRIES! 
The subscriber can supply a'l the most esteemed varie- 
ties of Strawherries now in cultivation. The present is con- 
sidered a good time for the formation of new beds. ‘The 
following are the prices per hundred plants ; 
Hovey’s Seedling—a very superior variety, of large sized 
fine flavor, abundant bearer, and very hardy, $2,00 
Keene’s Seedling—Large {ruit, very high flavor and high 
perfume, 82,00 
Bishop's Orange—Fine size, abundant bearer and supe- 
rior flavor. $2,00 
Elton Seedling—Very \arge fruit of a superior flavor, con- 


sidered ove of the best in England, $2,00 
Myatt's Pine—A delicious fruit, $3,00 
Early Virginia, $1 ,00 
English Wood, 81,00 


Orcers sent by mail enclosing the money will be punc- 
tually attended to, and the plants well packed for trauspor- 
tation JOSEPH BRECK. 

Boston, Aug. 6, 1844. 


HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

The subscribers offer for sale a choice collection of Hya- 
cinths, embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue, 
yellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Paonies, 
Crocus, and every variety of bulbous and tuberous roots. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 

Boston, Oct. 15, 1844. 


MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

The subscriber being about to relinquish the milk busi- 
ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
ing of 23 Cows, i Mjlk Cart and Wagon, and an excellent 
run of custom. JOHN PARKINSON, 

Gct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbury. 


CHEESE PRESSES. 
Self-acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 


ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co, 


AFRICAN GUANU. 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano has been analyzed 7 J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., aud pronounced by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or atta warkets, Pur- 
chasers can depend on this as being the genuine article. 
For sale, in quantities to suit, b 

CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN, 5 Merchants’ 
Exchange. 
J. BRECK & CO. 51 & 52 
N. Market St., up stairs. 








Sept. 17. 3m.* 





GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are pow receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
commend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicest lots. 
Their stock of seeds for this season will he very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Biood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mangel Wurt- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
| with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
| field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
| ment in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Oct. 2. 





TRACE CHAINS. 

| The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Trace 

}and Tie-up Chaius. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
At N. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 

Oct. 2. 





CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 

A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in complete 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
__July 23. 

BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 

For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire Iroa 
for sale by . RICHARDS, 

Sept. 18. No. 109, State Street. 
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| 
Death from the Bile of a Rattlesnake.—Dr. Stad- | 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


said Mr Gallup, “I went into a room where two 
rattlesnakes were exhibited, and immediately on 
entering, I perceived the sarne odor, though not so 


lin, of Saratoga, N. Y., died recently from the bite | strong, and was so sick that | bad to leave the 


of arattlesnake. ‘The doctor had been in the hab- 
it of amusing himself with about fifty snakes of 
several kinds, kept in a small room of his house, 
twentyfive of which were rattlesnakes, deprived of 
their fangs, Ife had great confidence in certain 
preventives against their virus, and, it is said, had 
inoculated himself and family with the latter. On 
the 12th instant, the doctor accompanied several 
persons to the snake room, and, as usual, com- 
menced handling and petting them, In attempt- 
ing to take hold of a large rattlesnake, it bit him 
on the right hand, between the little and adjoining 
finger. Almost as quick as thought, the hand com- 
menced swelling. and before the preventive could 


be applied, the place of the bite had swollen to the | 


size of a butter-nut, and so closed the wound, that 
the medicine, if there is any virtue in it, could not 
take effect. Within one hour after he was bitten, 
he was so overcome by its effects that he could 
not sit up; went to his bed, was bled as often as 
once an hour during the succeeding night, lingered 
through the next day until about seven o’clock in 
the evening, when he died—a victim to hisown 
folly.—.V. Y. Cour. & Eng. 

Power of Fascination in Serpents.—A_ correspon- 
dent of the N. Y. Courier in commenting upon the 
death of Dr. Stadlin, at Saratoga, by the bite of a 
rattlesnake, remarks as follows upon the power of 
fascination imputed to snakes : 

The serpent’s power to charm is regarded with 
scepticism by a great many, but there are nume- 
rous authentic instances on record. It, has gene- 
rally been believed that the fascination proceeds 
from the serpent’s eye. In cannot be this altogeth- 
er. I have seen little birds under the spell flutter- 
ing about the snake, and drawing gradually to its 
deadly tempter. ‘The snake at such times keeps 
its head vibrating, its forked tongue darting, and its 
tail trembling, while the whole body moves like 
that of a creeping caterpillar. A case within my 
own knowledge, may throw some light upon this 
subject. It was related tome by Nehemiah Gallup, 
a revolutionary veteran, who died about a year ago, | 
in Groton, Ct. He said that, in the revolutionary 
war, when attached to Fort Griswold, opposite New 
London, he in company with a number of other 
soldiers, went out on a hunting excursion, and, fall- 
ing in with a rattlesnake, they fixed their bayonets, 
and forming a circle, amused themselves by teas- 
ing him, till they all began to grow giddy and sick, 
when they killed him. They went on their way, 
thinking no more about it, but gradually grew 
worse, and on reaching their quarters were so se- 
riously indisposed as to require medical advice ; 
being troubled with excessive nausea at the sto- 
mach and vomiting. One of them having acciden- 
tally mentioned their adventure with the snake, the 
physician said he was no longer at a loss to ac- 
count for their sickness, and inquired if they no- 
ticed any peculiar odor while they were teasing 


room.” I have never seen this idea advanced by 
jany one else.—.V. Y. Cour. 

{{ "Maj. Samuel Whidden, an old printer, (who 
| never tells tales to oth@rs which he discredits him- 
self,) relates the following story by way of confir- 
mation of the fascinating or “ charming” power im- 
/puted to snakes. ‘Three men travelling, espied 
|ahead of thein by the roadside, a large black snake, 
/in a coil, with its head raised erect. One of them 
|immediately proposed to approach his snakeship, 
‘and discover whether or not he possessed the pow- | 
jer to“ charm.” After standing awhile in as close | 
| proximity to the reptile as he thought safe, and eye- | 
ing it sharply, he was noticed of a sudden to stag- 





| ger, when his companions came up and bore him) 
;away. Upon recovering, he was asked what were | 
|the sensations he experienced, He replied, that | 
jall at once there appeared to his vision the most | 
| gorgeous, variegated colors,—that, almost simulta- | 


| neously with this, he was seized with nausea at the | 


'stomach, accompanied by giddiness in the head ;| 
‘that he had no power to break the spell which | 
bound bim to the spot—and that, had bis compan- | 
ions not come to his relief as they did, he would | 
soon have fallen insensible on the ground. Maj. | 
W. has the fullest confidence in the truth of this! 
| occurrence, and is firm in the conviction that the | 
common belief in the “charming” faculty of ser-| 
pents, (and which he also imputes to cats,) is well 
grounded and indisputable.—* P. D.” 
— - 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO.,, 


NEW ENGLAND 


Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 
SED STORE. 
51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as being pure and of the first qualiues, unmixed with | 
other varieties; they have no hesitation in saying that their | 
coliection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety | 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. | 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on | 


hand. 


AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
ofall kinds, among which are the following, viz :—1000 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 210 Common do. do, 
2u0 Cultivators, 100 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege- 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
2u0 Grain Cradles, 100 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz. Scythe Stones, 
3000 do Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 150 
do, Common do, 100 do, Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do Commen do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 20u do. Manure Forks, 3:0 do. Hay do. 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Track do. 100 do Draft do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz, “Halter do, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on ‘Rollers. 











| 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 





WILLIS'S 
Latest Improved Vegetable Cutter. 
For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 





the snake. They all recollected that they did. He 
replied, “ I have seen on the lines, in the State of 
New York, many instances of this kind. That 
snake was charming you with a stupifying effusion, 
which they emit at pleasure, and had you not de- 
spatehed him as you did, probably he would have 
dispatehed some of you.” He gave emetics, and 
they soon recovered. “Many years afterward,” 


No. 51 and 62 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This machine surpasses 
jallothers for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
| Wartzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
| machines, 1s their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
‘jt almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
| machine with a little alteration, cuts them into Jarge or small 
| pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 





GREEN’S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 
JOSEPH BRECK & UO. at the New England Agricul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nes. 51 and 62 North Mar- 
ket Street, have for sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay and 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical! principle not before 


| applied to any implement for this purpose, The most prom. 
| inent effects of this application, and some of the consequei.t 


peeuliarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the quantum of power a 
to use it, that the strength of a half grown boy is sufficient 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a minute, which is full twice as fast as has been claimed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. : : 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in which th2y 
cut, require sharpening less often than those of any other 
Straw cutter. 

4. The machine is simple inits construction, made and put 
together very strongly. Itas therefore not so hiahie as the 


, to work it efficiently. 


complicated machines in general use to get out of order. 
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HOWARD'S IMPROV 


€D EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH. 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beara 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over, 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, amd iearing the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late triad 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“* Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Moughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostty light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hard orrochy, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howanp’s.”’ 


Atthe above me=tioned trial the Howard Plevgh did 
more work, with the same power of team, than any olher 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twentysevep 
and one half inches, to the ti2 Ibs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! Atl acknowledge that Howard's 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most sulstantially 
made. 

There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Ploagh, which can he renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside; this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from 86 to $15. A Piongh 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
$10 50, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutter, $2 60 
extra, 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 51 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 





~NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2per year tn advance, or $2 50 if not paid 
within sixty days. 
N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al} 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, withovt 
expense to subscribers. 


TUTTLE AND DENNETT, PRINTERS, 





eat, It will cut with ease from one to two hushels of roots 
—- JOSEPH BRECK &§CO. 
| Nov. !. 


21 scHOOL STREET. 








